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The  importance  of  Saint  Ninian  for  the  early  history  of  the  church 
in  Scotland  has  never  been  doubted.  He  is  traditionally  regarded  as 
a fifth-century  bishop  of  Whithorn  in  Galloway  who  converted  the 
Pictish  tribes  south  of  the  Mounth  to  Christianity.  There  is  less 
agreement  about  other  aspects  of  his  career.  There  are  doubts 
about  whether  he  ever  travelled  to  Rome,  and  about  the  extent  of 
his  missionary  activity.  It  was  once  argued,  on  the  strength  of 
place-names  and  dedications,  that  his  missionary  activity  extended 
as  far  north  as  the  Shetland  Isles,  but  no  modern  writer  would 
agree  with  this.1 

The  identity  of  the  “southern  Piets”  whom  Ninian  converted 
has  also  been  disputed:  were  they  in  fact  the  Piets  dwelling  between 
Forth  and  Mounth,  or  a southern  off-shoot  south  of  the  Forth?2  It 
used  to  be  believed  that  he  was  a contemporary  and  disciple  of 
Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  but  this  is  no  longer  widely  accepted.3  But 
even  historians  who  would  reject  any  direct  contact  with  Saint 
Martin  of  Tours  are  still  prepared  to  accept  a traditional  early  to 
mid  fifth-century  floruit.  For  example,  A.  B.  Scott  wrote  in  1905 
that  Ninian  appeared  “when  the  Roman  Empire  was  fast  loosening 
its  hold  on  Britain”,  i.e.,  c.  400. 4 W.  D.  Simpson  asserted  in  1940 
that  “we  should  consider  Saint  Ninian  as  what  he  was,  namely,  a 
Romano-British  provincial”.5  N.  K.  Chadwick  agreed  with  this 
view,  adding  that  “Ninian  is  the  most  important  link  which  we 
possess  between  the  Roman  and  the  medieval  period,  between  the 
Ancient  World  and  the  Dark  Ages”.6  A.  W.  Wade-Evans  opined 
that  “One  would  infer  . . . that  Candida  Casa  . . . dates  from  the 
early  fifth  century”.7  J.  MacQueen  in  1961  accepted  this  as  the 
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floruit  “generally  assumed  for  Nynia”,  and  did  not  question  it.8 
More  recently,  A.  A.  M.  Duncan  has  written  that  “Nynia  is 
generally  dated  to  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century:  that  date  must 
rest  as  the  best  we  have’’.9A.  C.  Thomas  has  also  supported  an 
early  date.10  A rare  dissenting  voice  is  that  of  A.  P.  Smyth,  who 
suggests  for  Ninian  a floruit  c.  500,  but  without  adducing  any 
supporting  argument.11  The  argument  to  be  put  forward  here  is 
that  the  traditional  early  fifth-century  chronology  rests  on  very 
shaky  grounds,  and  that  there  is  in  fact  no  good  reason  for 
assigning  Saint  Ninian’s  floruit  to  the  early  fifth  century;  there  may 
be  grounds  for  assigning  him  rather  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century. 

The  argument  for  a traditional  “early”  Ninian  rests  on  a 
number  of  pieces  of  evidence.  There  are  early  Christian  stones  both 
at  Whithorn  and  at  Kirkmadrine  further  west,  which  most 
authorities  would  date  to  the  fifth  century.  If  Ninian  founded 
Whithorn,  then,  he  must  be  a fifth-century  figure.  Bede  states  that 
his  mission  took  place  “a  long  time  before”  ( multo  ante  tempore) 
Saint  Columba  preached  to  the  northern  Piets  (563  x 597).  “A  long 
time”  is  vague  enough,  but  in  the  context  could  be  interpreted  as  up 
to  a century  or  more.  Saint  Patrick  (whose  dates  are  uncertain  but 
who  definitely  is  a fifth-century  person)  describes  the  Piets  as 
apostatae  (renegades,  apostates).  This  has  been  taken  to  mean  that 
the  Piets  had  previously  been  converted  to  Christianity  (by  Saint 
Ninian,  presumably),  and  had  subsequently  apostasised.  Finally, 
the  twelfth-century  Vita  Niniani  by  Ailred  of  Rievaulx  names 
Ninian  as  the  founder  of  Whithorn  and  as  a contemporary  of  Saint 
Martin  of  Tours  (d.  397).  Ailred  also,  along  with  the  eighth-century 
poem  Miracula  Nynie  Episcopi,  makes  him  a contemporary  of  a 
British  king  called  Tudwal;  a person  of  this  name  appears  in  a 
Welsh  genealogy  of  a king  who  later  ruled  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
the  Tudwal  in  question  must  be  a fifth-century  personage. 

These  are  the  main  props  for  the  argument  in  favour  of  a 
traditional  “early”  Ninian.  But  they  leave  certain  problems.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  anachronistic  to  dedicate  a 
church  to  a saint  whose  relics  were  not  preserved  there  in  the  fifth 
century.12  There  is  also  an  anachronistic  element  in  Saint  Ninian’s 
visit  to  Rome,  where  the  papacy  had  not  yet  reached  its  later  pre- 
eminence and  prestige;  so  most  Ninianists  reject  it  as  a 
hagiographic  figure.  Archaeological  evidence  for  a fifth-century 
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conversion  of  Piets  to  Christianity  is  so  poor  that  it  has  led  some 
scholars  to  look  for  Saint  Ninian’s  field  of  activity  south  of  the 
Forth.  Explaining  away  these  difficulties  involves  a judicious 
selectivity  from  the  written  evidence;  what  suits  the  hypothesis  is 
accepted,  what  does  not  is  dismissed  as  later  hagiographic  fiction. 
But  there  is  an  alternative  view:  that  if  the  evidence  is  approached 
without  any  preconceptions  about  Ninian’s  dates  based  on  Ailred’s 
Vita,  then  what  Bede  says  could  all  be  true  — in  a sixth-century 
context. 

Bede’s  words  about  Saint  Ninian  have  been  quoted  so  often  that 
it  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  repeat  them;  but  it  is  important  to 
remember  just  what  Bede  does  not  say  about  him.  His  words  are: 
“In  the  year  565  . . . there  came  from  Ireland  a priest  and  abbot 
named  Columba,  a monk  by  his  habit  and  his  way  of  life,  coming 
to  Britain  to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  provinces  of  the 
northern  Piets,  that  is,  those  who  are  divided  from  their  southern 
regions  by  a range  of  rough  mountains.  The  southern  Piets, 
however,  living  on  this  side  of  these  mountains,  had  received  the 
word  of  faith  a long  time  before,  as  it  is  said,  and  abandoned  the 
error  of  idolatry,  by  the  preaching  of  the  word  to  them  of  the  holy 
and  reverend  bishop  Nynia,  a man  of  the  British  nation,  who  had 
been  regularly  trained  at  Rome  in  the  faith  and  mystery  of  truth. 
His  episcopal  see,  distinguished  by  the  name  and  church  of  Saint 
Martin  the  bishop,  where  his  body  rests  with  those  of  many  saints, 
is  now  held  by  the  English;  the  place,  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Bernicia,  is  commonly  called  ad  Candidam  Casam,  the  White 
House,  because  he  built  there  a church  of  stone,  by  a method 
unknown  to  the  Britons”.13  Bede  does  not  make  Ninian  the 
founder  or  first  bishop  of  a church  dedicated  to  Saint  Martin  at 
Whithorn  (Old  English  hwit  cern,  “white  house”),  universally  and 
almost  certainly  rightly  regarded  as  the  site  of  Bede’s  Candida 
Casa,  but  says  only  that  he  built  there  a church  of  stone  where  he 
was  buried;  Bede’s  words  cannot  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  burials 
of  “many  saints”  took  place  either  previous  or  subsequent  to 
Ninian’s  own.  Indeed,  Bede  is  little  concerned  to  tell  us  about 
Whithorn  at  all  in  this  passage.  His  concern  is  the  conversion  of  the 
Piets;  it  is  for  that  reason  that  he  introduces  Ninian  as  a missionary 
independent  of  Columba,  and  only  mentions  Candida  Casa  in 
passing  as  the  site  of  Ninian’s  see.  Bede  does  not  make  Ninian  a 
contemporary  of  Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  or  give  any  clue  as  to  when 
he  lived,  except  to  say  that  his  missionary  activity  took  place  a long 
time  before  ( multo  ante  tempore ) Columba’s  activities  among  the 
northern  Piets  (563  x 597).  Other  than  this  vague  statement,  Bede 
offers  no  grounds  from  which  to  make  assumptions  about  Ninian’s 
dates. 

” Bede,  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglorum  [hereafter  HE],  edd.  B.  Colgrave 
and  R.  A.  B.  Mynors  (Oxford,  1969),  iii,  4 (p.  222). 
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Bede’s  account  is  the  most  important,  most  reliable,  and 
almost  certainly  the  earliest  written  evidence  about  Saint  Ninian. 
But  there  are  other  pieces  of  evidence  as  well.  The  next  is  a Latin 
poem  called  the  Miracula  Nynie  Episcopi ;14  this  was  probably 
written  731  x 804,  since  it  is  unlikely  to  be  earlier  than  Bede  and 
may  in  part  rely  on  his  writings,  and  it  was  known  to  Alcuin,  who 
died  in  the  latter  year.  It  appears  to  have  been  composed  at 
Whithorn  at  the  time  of  Anglian  occupation  mentioned  by  Bede; 
both  English  and  Celtic  influences  are  evident  in  its  makeup,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  establish  its  stemma  with  certainty.15  It  provides  a few 
circumstantial  details  which  are  not  in  Bede.  The  saint  is  called 
Nynia  or  Ninia;  he  travels  to  Rome,  where  he  is  consecrated 
bishop;  he  returns  to  convert  the  lands  of  the  Piets  (called  in  a 
chapter-heading  the  Naturae)',  he  then  comes  to  his  own  homeland, 
where  he  builts  his  own  church  at  Candida  Casa  “with  fired-brick 
walls  and  lofty  roof”,  and  dedicates  it  to  Saint  Martin;  he  is  exiled 
by  a wicked  local  tyrant  called  Thuuahel  or  Tuduael,  and  recalled 
after  the  king  is  struck  blind  and  healed  by  Ninian’s  prayers.  He 
performs  a number  of  miracles,  and  more  occur  at  his  tomb  after 
his  death. 

The  similarities  to  Bede  are  obvious,  and  so  are  the  differences. 
Ninian  is  made  to  found  Candida  Casa,  which  is  given  brick  walls 
(coctilibus  muris ) unlike  Bede’s  stone  church  ( ecclesia  de  lapide).lb 
Two  important  proper  names  are  added:  that  of  a local  king, 
Tudwal,  and,  in  a chapter-heading,  that  of  the  Pictish  tribe  whom 
Ninian  converted,  the  Naturae.  Like  Bede,  the  Miracula  does  not 
make  Ninian  a contemporary  of  Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  and  apart 
from  the  name  of  a contemporary  king  gives  no  clue  as  to  his  dates. 

A third  written  source  is  the  twelfth-century  Vita  Niniani  of 
Ailred  of  Rievaulx  (d.  1167). 17  Its  author  states  that  it  is  a 
translation  and  improvement  of  an  earlier  Life,  and  proceeds  to 
apply  to  Ninian  all  the  conventions  of  medieval  hagiography. 
Ailred’s  Ninian  is  made  to  visit  Saint  Martin  at  Tours  on  his  return 
journey  from  Rome,  and  to  have  built  his  church  at  Witerna  before 
undertaking  his  missionary  journey  among  the  Piets.  The  site  of 
his  stone  church  is  described  in  some  detail;  it  is  said  to  stand  on  a 
narrow  peninsula  enclosed  by  the  sea  on  three  sides,  a description 
which  more  resembles  the  site  at  Isle  of  Whithorn  than  that  of  the 

14  “Miracula  Nyniae  Episcopi’’,  ed.  W.  MacQueen,  TDGNHAS,  3rd  ser.,  xxxvii 
(1960),  21-57. 

15  MacQueen,  St  Nynia,  2-6,  arguing  that  a lost  Celtic  Vita  underlies  all  the  later 
sources. 
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first  Session’’,  TDGNHAS,  3rd  ser.,  xxxiv  (1957),  85-126;  ibid.,  “Final 
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medieval  cathedral.18  The  wicked  local  king  whom  Ninian  heals  in 
body  and  soul  is  called  Tuduvallus  or  Tudwaldus.  The  saint 
performs  a number  of  miracles  and  others  occur  at  his  tomb,  some 
of  which  appear  in  the  Miracula,  but  others  of  which  are  only  in 
Ailred’s  Vita. 

To  Ailred  we  owe  the  modern  form  of  Ninian’s  name  with 
final  -n;  this  is  probably  a misreading  of  u in  the  original,  since  the 
saint’s  name  was  probably  British  Niniaw,  latinised  as  *Niniauus; 
this  would  account  for  the  forms  Nynia  and  Ninia  found  in  Bede, 
Alcuin  and  the  Miracula .19  Alfred  also  speaks  for  the  first  time  of 
Ninian  as  a contemporary  of  Saint  Martin  of  Tours.  Like  the 
Miracula , he  calls  the  local  king  Tudwal,  but  he  does  not  know  the 
name  of  the  Pictish  tribe  converted  by  Ninian,  and  follows  Bede  in 
calling  them  southern  Piets.  Ailred’s  Vita  and  the  Miracula  must  go 
back  to  a common  source.  The  Miracula  as  it  survives  cannot  be  the 
source  of  Ailred;  there  are  many  divergences  of  spellings  of  names, 
and  omissions  and  additions  of  incidents  not  common  to  both.  One 
MS  of  Ailred’s  Vita  describes  its  source  as  an  Anglic  Life,20  a 
description  which  could  not  apply  to  the  Miracula. 

Such  are  the  principal  written  sources  for  Saint  Ninian’s  life. 
Taken  together,  they  give  grounds  for  believing  that  Ninian  was  a 
Briton,  a missionary  among  the  southern  Piets,  and  bishop  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  Saint  Martin  at  Whithorn.  They  do  not  make  it 
certain  that  he  was  the  founder  or  first  bishop  of  that  church,  but 
only  that  he  was  the  builder  of  a stone  church  there  using  a new 
technique.  It  also  appears  that  he  was  contemporary  with  a king  in 
south-west  Scotland  called  Tudwal,  but  not  necessarily  with  Saint 
Martin.  The  only  written  source  which  supports  the  traditional 
“early”  Ninian  chronology  is  Ailred’s  Vita;  indeed,  many 
assumptions  about  Ninian  can  be  traced  back  to  this  source  and  no 
further. 

The  archaeological  evidence,  which  must  now  be  assessed,  has 
been  used  to  support  the  traditional  view.  Galloway  is  rich  in  early 
Christian  stones,  and  inscriptions  have  been  found  both  at 
Whithorn  and  at  Kirkmadrine  to  which  a fifth-century  date  has 
been  confidently  assigned.21  If  one  could  be  certain  from  the 
written  sources  that  Saint  Ninian  was  the  founder  or  first  bishop  of 
Whithorn,  one  would  have  to  accept  him  as  a figure  of  that  period. 
But,  as  Professor  Duncan  points  out,  “Bede  does  not  make  Nynia 

" Ibid.,  143-4. 

Grosjean,  ‘Pictes  apostats”,  378;  MacQueen,  Si  Nynia,  70.  The  traditional 
form  Ninian”  has  been  preferred  here  as  more  commonly  recognised. 
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builder  of  the  first  kirk  there  nor  call  him  the  first  bishop,  and  there 
is  a measure  of  agreement  that  Nynia  came  to  a church  and  see 
already  in  existence”.22  Excavations  at  Whithorn  in  the  1950s 
uncovered  an  early  Christian  stone  church  at  the  east  end  of  the 
medieval  cathedral,  which  had  been  daubed  on  its  outer  faces  with 
“a  coarse  cream  mortar  of  poor  quality”.  Mr  C.  A.  R.  Radford 
took  this  to  be  Candida  Casa,  but  was  sufficiently  uncertain  of  an 
early  fifth-century  date  to  judge  that  it  was  “built  by  S.  Ninian  or 
one  of  his  immediate  successors ” (italics  mine),  because  he 
accepted  the  traditional  dating  for  Saint  Ninian.23  The  italicised 
words  might  seem  to  indicate  a preference  for  a rather  later  date  for 
the  early  Christian  church.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
present  excavations  will  alter  judgement  on  Whithorn  itself. 

If  the  archaeological  evidence  at  Whithorn  leaves  room  for 
doubt,  evidence  from  further  afield  does  not  seem  to  point  to  a 
fifth-century  conversion  of  the  Piets.  Early  Christian  inscriptions 
similar  in  date  to  those  in  Galloway  have  been  found  further  east  in 
southern  Scotland,  most  notably  at  Peebles.24  North  of  the  Forth, 
however,  similar  evidence  which  would  corroborate  an  early 
conversion  of  Piets  is  singularly  lacking.  There  are  a number  of 
oriented  long-cist  cemeteries  north  of  the  Forth,  in  Fife  and  Angus; 
archaeological  techniques  of  datings  are  not  conclusive,  but  seem 
to  point  towards  a period  later  than  the  fifth  century.25  Although 
the  flowering  of  Christian  art  in  Pictland  does  not  appear  to  come 
until  the  eighth  century  with  the  great  cross-slabs  in  relief  with 
Pictish  symbols  (“Class  II”  stones),  Isabel  Henderson  has  drawn 
attention  to  a considerable  number  of  stones  bearing  a cross,  but 
no  other  ornament,  which  have  been  found  in  the  Pictish  area, 
some  of  which  at  least  are  likey  to  be  earlier  in  date.26  But  the 
absence  of  any  definitely  fifth-century  archaeological  evidence  for 
Christianity  north  of  the  Forth  has  led  some  scholars  to  doubt 
whether  Saint  Ninian’s  activity  spread  beyond  the  Forth  at  all. 
Professor  Duncan  has  suggested  that  Ninian’s  centre  of  activity 
could  have  been  Peebles,  and  that  his  converts  were  Britons,  not 


22  Duncan,  Scotland:  the  Making  of  the  Kingdom , 37. 

23  Radford,  “Excavations:  first  Session’’,  87-94,  115,  119. 

24  K.  A.  Steer,  “Two  unrecorded  early  Christian  Stones’’,  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  [PS/IS],  ci  (1969),  127-9;  A.  C.  Thomas, 
“The  Evidence  from  North  Britain”,  in  Christianity  in  Britain,  300-700,  edd. 
M.  W.  Barley  and  R.  P.  C.  Hanson,  (Leicester,  1968),  93-121. 

25  J.  Close-Brooks,  “Pictish  and  other  Burials”,  in  Pictish  Studies,  edd.  J.  G.  P. 
Friell  and  W.  G.  Watson  (BAR,  125,  Oxford,  1984),  87-114,  esp.  94-7. 

26  I.  Henderson,  “Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland  displaying  Crosses  but 
no  other  Ornament”,  in  The  Piets:  a new  Look  at  old  Problems,  ed.  A.  Small 
(Dundee,  1987),  45-58. 
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Piets;27  Professor  Thomas  likewise  locates  Ninian’s  mission  in 
Scotland  south  of  the  Forth,  but  argues  a measure  of  Pictish 
settlement  there  on  the  basis  of  a very  small  number  of  Pictish 
sculptured  stones  and  place-names.28 

Place-name  evidence,  however,  does  suggest  that  British 
missionaries  were  active  north  of  the  Forth  during  the  Pictish 
period,  though  more  precise  dating  is  very  difficult.  Professor 
Barrow  has  drawn  attention  to  the  significant  distribution  of  the 
element  eccles  in  Scottish  place-names.29  The  name,  from  vulgar 
Latin  eclesia  or  British  eglwys,  must  indicate  an  early  Christian 
church  founded  under  British  influence;  where  it  is  found  in  known 
Pictish  territory,  it  should  belong  to  a period  (of  indeterminate 
date)  of  British  missionary  activity  among  the  Piets.  Thus  eccles 
place-names  are  found  in  similar  distribution  and  numbers 
throughout  southern  Scotland  and  in  eastern  Scotland  north  of  the 
Forth  as  far  as  the  Mounth,  with  a single  isolated  example  north  of 
the  Mounth  and  no  examples  west  of  the  Great  Glen.  This  pattern 
exactly  fits  what  Bede  tells  us  about  Ninian’s  missionary  activity 
among  the  Piets  as  far  as  the  Mounth.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that 
among  the  eccles  names  between  Forth  and  Mounth  there  are 
found  church  dedications  to  Saint  Peter  (the  Roman  connection), 
Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  and  Saint  Ninian  himself.30 

Unfortunately,  place-name  evidence  can  only  provide  a 
relative  framework  for  dating,  and  cannot  help  to  date  an  undated 
event,  the  floruit  of  Saint  Ninian.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
eccles  names  belong  to  the  earliest  period  of  Christian  penetration 
north  of  the  Forth,  that  they  show  the  influence  of  British 
missionaries,  and  that  they  confirm  the  area  of  activity  described 
by  Bede,  the  lands  of  the  Piets  dwelling  south  of  the  Mounth.  They 
cannot  tell  whether  this  activity  took  place  during  the  fourth,  fifth 
or  sixth  century. 

So  what  clues,  other  than  archaeological  ones,  do  exist  for  the 
dating  of  Saint  Ninian’s  mission  to  the  Piets?  There  are  three,  one 
of  which  is  of  certain  value  and  provides  a terminus  ante  quern , one 
of  which  is  probably  to  be  accepted  and  which  would  provide  a 
rough  terminus  post  quern,  and  a third  which  lacks  certainty  but 
which  might  possibly  point  towards  a closer  date.  There  are  also 
some  other  indicators  worth  considering. 

First,  there  is  Bede’s  statement  that  Ninian  preached  to  the 


27 


2ft 

29 


30 


A.  A.  M.  Duncan,  “Bede,  Iona  and  the  Piets”,  in  The  Writing  of  History  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  edd.  R.  H.  C.  Davis  and  J.  M.  Wallace  Hadrill  (Oxford,'  1981), 
1-42,  at  32-3. 

Thomas,  Christianity  in  Roman  Britain,  285-90. 

G.  W.  S.  Barrow,  The  Kingdom  of  the  Scots  (London,  1973),  60-4;  G.  W.  S. 
Barrow,  “The  Childhood  of  Scottish  Christianity:  a Note  on  some  Place-name 
Evidence”,  Scottish  Studies,  xxvii  (1983),  1-15. 

Ibid.,  passim. 
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southern  Piets  a long  time  before  ( multo  ante  tempore)  Columba 
visited  the  northern  Piets.31  Columba  came  to  Scotland  in  563  and 
died  in  597,  so  his  several  visits  to  the  northern  Piets  with  their 
stronghold  beside  the  River  Ness  must  have  taken  place  563  x 597, 
perhaps  most  likely  in  the  middle  part  of  that  period,  say  the  570s 
and  580s.  Can  Bede’s  vague  phrase  multo  ante  tempore  be  used  to 
support  a date  for  Saint  Ninian’s  mission  a century  and  more 
before  Columba’s  time?  Bede  always  tries  to  provide  an  anno 
domini  date  for  the  events  which  he  describes,  or  to  date  them  as 
closely  as  possible;  his  vagueness  about  Ninian  is  unusual,  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  no  information  available.  Because  of 
his  usual  chronological  precision,  phrases  such  as  multo  ante 
tempore  are  rare  in  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  and  this  use  of  the 
phrase  has  no  close  parallels. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  Bede  uses  multo  post  haec  tempore 
to  separate  events  in  the  boyhood  and  maturity  of  one  man,  and 
multo  exhinc  tempore  between  the  maturity  and  old  age  of  another; 
on  another  occasion  he  writes  quod  dum  multo  tempore  sedulus 
exsequeretur  of  a penitent  following  a prescribed  fast  over  a long 


period  of  time.32  Thus  for  Bede  multo  tempore  could  be  within  one 


lifetime  and  certainly  does  not  necessitate  a gap  of  centuries  or  even 


generations.  It  might  be  argued  that  in  the  context  multo  tempore 


should  be  taken  to  imply  a longer  gap;  but  this  is  doubtful,  since 
Bede  uses  the  phrase  so  rarely,  and  is  rarely  so  imprecise.  All  that 
can  be  taken  from  the  passage  is  that  Bede  had  no  real  idea  when 
Ninian  was  active.  The  assumption  of  a fifth-century  floruit  for 
Saint  Ninian  cannot  rest  on  Bede’s  vagueness;  but  Bede  is  probably 
correct  in  stating  that  he  was  active  before  Columba  (witness  the 
eccles  place-names  and  long-cist  cemeteries).  So  even  if  Bede’s 
statement  is  no  more  than  an  intelligent  deduction  on  his  part,  it 
still  provides  a terminus  ante  quern. 

A second,  rather  less  definite,  clue  concerns  allusions  to  the 
Piets  in  one  of  Saint  Patrick’s  letters.  It  has  often  been  assumed,  on 
the  basis  of  these  allusions,  that  the  Piets  had  at  one  time  been 
Christians  but  had  subsequently  apostasised.33  In  fact,  this 
assumption  is  groundless,  and  a careful  reading  of  Patrick’s 
writings  shows  that  the  Piets  had  in  fact  never  been  Christians,  and 
were  not  at  the  time  he  was  writing.  To  use  Saint  Patrick’s  writings 
as  evidence  about  the  conversion  of  the  Piets  is  rendered  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  still  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  dates  of 


51  HE,  iii,  4 (222). 

52  Ibid.,  ii,  20  (206);  iii,  23  (288);  iv,  25  (424).  Cf.  P.  F.  Jones,  Concordance  to  the 
Historia  Ecclesiastica  of  Bede  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1929),  s.v.  tempus,  tempore. 

” Cf.,  for  example,  Grosjean,  “Pictes  Apostats”,  passim. 
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Patrick’s  own  floruit?*  The  old-fashioned  orthodox  view,  that 
Patrick  came  to  Ireland  in  432  and  died  about  461,  still  has  its 
adherents,  while  other  scholars  adduce  reasons  for  believing  that 
Patrick  could  have  come  to  Ireland  c.  460  and  died  about  thirty 
years  later,  perhaps  close  to  the  time  given  for  his  obit  in  the  Irish 
annals,  493.  The  arguments  are  complex  and  cannot  be  discussed  in 
detail  here;35  but  there  is  general  agreement  that  Patrick  did  have 
an  active  career  covering  some  thirty  years  within  the  period  c.  432 
— c.  493,  and  by  dark-age  standards  that  is  not  unusually  vague. 
Patrick’s  only  known  contemporary  was  a British  king  called 
Coroticus  (=  Ceredig),  to  whose  war-band  he  addressed  a letter 
which  was  survived.36  In  the  Book  of  Armagh  this  king  is  called  rex 
Aloo,  “king  of  the  rock”;  this  must  mean  Dumbarton  Rock,  in 
Irish  Ail  Cluaide,  “Rock  of  Clyde”.37  The  Harleian  MS  genealogy 
of  the  Dumbarton  kings  contains  a Ceredig,  whom  it  places  five 
generations  before  Rhydderch  Hael.38  It  will  be  shown  below  that 
Rhydderch’s  floruit  centres  on  the  period  570-600,  and  that  the 
hagiographer  Jocelin  of  Furness  believed  that  he  died  in  the  same 
year  as  Saint  Kentigern,  c.  612.  Adomnan  states  that  he  died 
peacefully  in  his  bed,  and  not  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies.39  The 
Harleian  genealogies  place  Ywain  map  Beli,  victor  in  the  battle  of 
Strathcarron  in  642,  six  generations  after  Ceredig.40  Since  dark-age 
generation  counting  is  a hazardous  and  uncertain  business,  this 
does  not  allow  one  to  say  much  more  than  that  Ceredig  should  have 


14  J.  B.  Bury,  The  Life  of  St  Patrick  (London,  1905);  E.  MacNeill,  St  Patrick 
(reprinted  Dublin,  1964);  T.  F.  O’Rahilly,  The  Two  Patricks  (Dublin,  1942);  J. 
Carney,  The  Problem  of  Patrick  (Dublin,  1961);  D.  A.  Binchey,  “St  Patrick  and 
his  Biographers,  ancient  and  modern”,  Studia  Hibernica,  ii  (1962),  7-173. 

The  best  modern  defence  of  the  orthodox  view  is  R.  P.  C.  Hanson,  St  Patrick 
(Oxford,  1968). 

There  are  a number  of  editions  of  Patrick’s  writings,  including:  Libri 
Epistolarum  S.  Patricii  Episcopi,  ed.  L Bieler  (Dublin,  1961);  St  Patrick:  his 
Writings  and  Muirchu’s  Life , edd.  J.  Morris  and  A.  B.  E.  Hood  (Chichester, 
1978),  which  has  a disastrous  introduction  but  a mostly  reliable  text;  a good 
English  translation  is  The  Works  of  St  Patrick,  ed.  L.  Bieler  (Early  Christian 
Writers,  1953). 

The  Patrician  Texts  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  ed.  L.  Bieler  (Scriptores  Latini 
M H'berniae,  ix,  Dublin,  1979),  66  (Muirchu,  Preface). 

Annates  Cambriae  and  Old  Welsh  Genealogies  from  Harleian  MS  3859”,  ed. 
„ E-  Phillimore,  Y Cymmrodor,  ix  (1888),  141-83,  at  172-3. 

Adomnan ’s  Life  of  Colmba,  edd.  A.  O.  and  M.  O.  Anderson  (Edinburgh, 
1961),  238. 

“ Annates  Cambriae  and  Old  Welsh  Genealogies”,  172-3. 
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been  active  during  the  fifth  century,  with  a career  quite  possibly 
stretching  into  the  second  half  of  the  century.41 

Patrick’s  three  references  to  the  Piets  come  in  his  letter  to 
Coroticus  and  his  warriors.  He  implies  that  these  men  considered 
themselves  to  be  Christians:  “but  I do  not  say  my  fellow-citizens, 
or  fellow-citizens  of  the  holy  Romans,  but  fellow-citizens  of 
demons.  . . . Like  an  enemy  they  are  living  in  death,  allies  of  Irish 
and  of  Piets  and  apostates”  ( socii  Scottorum  atque  Pictorum 
apostat arum q ue) . Again  linking  Piets  with  Scoti,  he  later  remarks 
that  the  “deliverer  of  Christians  into  the  hands  of  Irish  and  Piets 
is  far  removed  from  the  love  of  God”,  and  expresses  indignation 
that  “Christians  are  given  over  into  slavery,  yea,  of  the  most 
worthless,  evil  and  apostate  Piets”  ( Christiani  in  servitute  redacti 
sunt,  praesertim  indignissimorum  pessimorum  apostatarumque 
Pictorum).  Thus  Patrick  twice  links  the  Piets  with  Scoti,  and  on  the 
first  occasion  also  with  apostatae,  though  without  here  denouncing 
the  Piets  as  apostates;  it  is  only  at  the  third  mention  of  their  name, 
where  they  are  isolated  under  the  full  weight  of  Patrick’s  righteous 
anger,  that  they  are  called  “most  worthless,  evil  and  apostate 
Piets”.42 

It  has  to  be  said  that  if  this  is  the  best  evidence  that  exists  for 
Christianity  among  fifth-century  Piets,  it  is  not  very  good.  It  could 
be  argued  that  Saint  Patrick  is  simply  assembling  a collection  of 
pejorative  adjectives  all  with  much  the  same  meaning:  indignissimi, 
pessimi,  apostatae.  Patrick’s  word  apostata  is  a first  declension 
masculine  noun,  borrowed  in  the  post-classical  period  from  Greek 
dnoorar^s  (a  masculine  a-stem),  “defector”.  The  word  is  used  in  a 
specifically  religious  context  in  the  Codex  of  Theodosius  and  in 
medieval  Latin.43  But  in  the  Vulgate,  apostata  is  used  on  a number 
of  occasions  to  mean  simply  “criminal,  evildoer”.44  Since  Patrick’s 
Latin  is  almost  entirely  Biblical,  drawn  both  from  the  Vulgate  and 


41  Dark  age  and  medieval  generations  may  be  on  average  rather  longer  than  is  often 
supposed;  cf.  for  example  W.  D.  H.  Sellar,  “The  Origins  and  Ancestry  of 
Somerled”,  SHR,  xlv  (1966),  123-142,  where  (p.  128)  eight  generations  occupy 
about  300  years,  giving  an  average  generation-length  of  a little  over  37  years. 
Using  this  as  an  approximate  yardstick,  six  generations  before  Ywain  map  Beli 
(642)  would  be  the  early  fifth  century,  and  five  generations  before  Rhydderch 
Hael  (c.  590)  would  push  well  into  the  fourth  century.  Perhaps  “about  three  to  a 
century,  or  slightly  less”  would  be  a useful  average,  making  Ceredig  mid  to  late 
fifth-century. 

43  Patrick,  Epistola,  2,  12,  15. 

43  Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek  Lexicon , s.v. dnoaraoia,  dnocrraT^;  Lewis  and 
Short’s  Latin  Dictionary , s.v.  apostata;  Medieval  Latin  Word  List,  s.v.  apostata. 

44  Cf.  Vulgate,  Job,  34,  18;  Qui  dicit  regi  apostata,  qui  vocal  duces  impios ; Prov. 
6,  12:  Homo  apostata  vir  inutilis,  graditur  ore  perverso;  Sir.  19,  2:  Vinum  et 
mulieres  apostatare  faciunt  sapientes.  The  context  in  these  cases  makes  clear  that 
apostata /apostatare  does  not  have  a specifically  religious  significance. 
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from  Old  Latin  versions,45  it  cannot  be  asserted  with  any  certainty 
that  he  is  using  the  word  in  a specific  sense  of  religious  apostasy.  In 
fact,  another  reference  to  the  captors  and  enslavers  of  his  converts, 
by  whom  Patrick  can  only  mean  the  Piets,  makes  it  certain  that  he 
does  not  regard  the  Piets  as  backsliding  Christians.  He  writes  that 
the  Christians  of  Gaul  are  able  to  redeem  their  captives  from  the 
heathen  Franks;  “but  you  rather  kill  them,  and  sell  them  to  a 
foreign  race  which  does  not  know  God’’  ( Tu  potius  interficis  et 
vendis  illos  genti  exterae  ignoranti  Deum).46 

Thus  to  Patrick  the  Piets,  far  from  being  a backsliding 
Christian  nation,  are  foreigners  totally  ignorant  of  the  Christian 
God.  For  them  apostata  can  have  its  Hieronymian  meaning  of 
“criminal,  evil-doer’’;  it  could  have  its  classical  Greek  meaning  of 
“renegade,  defector”  in  the  sense  of  a breaker  of  oaths  or  treaties; 
but  “a  foreign  race  which  does  not  know  God”  could  hardly  be 
religious  apostates.  Such  an  interpretation  would  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  Bede’s  description  of  the  southern  Piets,  who 
“abandoning  the  error  of  idolatry  received  the  true  faith”,  and  by 
implication  held  to  it.47  If  Ninian  had  been  an  early  and  ultimately 
unsuccessful  missionary,  it  is  doubtful  that  Bede  would  have  heard 
of  him,  and  impossible  that  he  should  have  described  his 
achievement  as  he  did. 

One  possible  argument  would  be  that  of  P.  Grosjean,  who,  while 
having  the  honesty  and  perspicacity  to  see  that  Patrick’s  gens  extera 
ignorans  Deum  could  only  mean  the  Piets,  suggests  that  “il  s’agit 
d’autres  Pictes,  restes  patens”.48  This  argument  — that  Patrick 
distinguishes  between  two  groups  of  Piets,  some  apostatae  and 
others  gens  ignorans  Deum  — stretches  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  Patrick’s  writings  to  uncomfortable  length,  and  is  based  on  an 
interpretation  of  apostata  which  the  word  did  not  necessarily  have. 

In  any  case,  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  take  a single 
ambiguous  reference  by  Saint  Patrick  as  the  basis  for  an  elaborate 
hypothesis  about  a fifth-century  conversion  and  backsliding  of 
Piets  to  which  the  name  of  Saint  Ninian  could  be  attached. 
Patrick’s  Piets  were  “worthless,  evil  renegades”,  “a  foreign  race 
which  does  not  know  God”  (i.e.,  outside  the  Roman  Empire  as  well 
as  the  Christian  commonwealth);  they  have  apparently  not  yet  been 
converted  by  anybody.  There  are  thus  good  reasons  to  believe  that 
Ninian’s  mission  to  the  southern  Piets  postdated  Patrick’s  mission 
to  the  northern  Irish.  As  a terminus  post  quern  this  is 
unsatisfactorily  vague  because  of  the  lack  of  general  agreement 
about  Saint  Patrick’s  dates;  but  at  least  it  leaves  rough  termini  of  c. 
461  / 493(?)  x 563  for  Ninian’s  activities. 

«!  Mohrmann-  The  Latin  of  St  Patrick  (Dublin,  1961). 

Patrick,  Epistola , 14. 

" HE,  iii,  4 (222). 

Grosjean,  “Pictes  apostats”,  376. 
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To  get  any  closer,  one  must  turn  to  the  third  clue,  the  local 
king  Tudwal.  Scholars  have  searched  the  Welsh  genealogies 
looking  for  a Tudwal,  but  they  have  already  made  assumptions 
about  Saint  Ninian’s  dates,  and  their  chosen  Tudwal  must  conform 
to  these  assumptions.  The  name  Tudwal  occurs  four  times  in  the 
Harleian  MS  genealogies,  three  times  in  pedigree  IV  and  once  in 
pedigree  VI. 49  Later  members  of  pedigree  IV  had  connections  with 
the  Isle  of  Man,  a short  sea  journey  from  Galloway.  Only  the 
earliest  Tudwal  in  this  list  is  a candidate,  as  the  other  two  are  later 
than  Columba.  In  the  Harleian  MS,  he  is  placed  seven  generations 
before  Merfyn  Mawr  (d.  681),  and  should  have  had  a floruit  in  the 
mid-fifth  century.  But  the  fact  that  the  pedigree  makes  him  a great- 
grandson  of  Magnus  Maximus  (d.  388)  might  perhaps  be  taken  to 
push  him  into  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  certainly 
does  not  incline  one  towards  accepting  him  as  a historical  figure.50 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Jesus  College  MS  version  of  this 
genealogy  places  Tudwal  eight  generations  before  Merfyn  Mawr,51 
which  would  push  him  back  into  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  hardly  be  consistent  with  his  being  a great-grandson  of 
Maximus.  This  Tudwal  can  be  juggled  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  fifth  century  to  fit  more  or  less  any  chronology  one 
wishes.  It  makes  little  difference,  because  the  pedigrees  are  not 
historical  documents  for  the  fifth  century;  the  place  of  Magnus 
Maximus  in  them  is  no  longer  given  any  weight,  and  for  a century 
and  more  beyond  his  time  they  are  historically  suspect.52 

Attempts  to  locate  Harleian  pedigree  IV  as  a northern  list  are 
not  convincing,  since  they  are  based  on  a circular  attempt  to 
connect  its  Tudwal  with  Saint  Ninian.53  It  does  not  claim  descent 
from  either  Coel  Hen  or  Dyfnwal  Hen,  prominent  in  all  other 
northern  pedigrees;  Man  is  as  close  as  it  can  come  to  Galloway,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  ancestors  of  a dynasty  which  later 
claimed  descent  from  Maximus  were  already  ruling  in  Man  in  the 
early  (or  mid,  or  late)  fifth  century.  The  only  reason  for 
introducing  this  Tudwal  from  Harleian  pedigree  IV  is  that  he  can 
be  vaguely  assigned  a floruit  which  may  vaguely  correspond  to  a 
vague  floruit  generally  assumed,  for  no  certain  reason,  for  Saint 
Ninian.  He  is  not  an  historical  figure  or  necessarily  a northerner, 


49  “ Annates  Cambriae  and  Old  Welsh  Genealogies”,  172-3. 

50  Ibid.,  172.  Merfyn  Mawr’s  death  is  recorded  in  Annals  of  Ulster,  edd.  W.  M. 
Hennessy  and  B.  MacCarthy  (Dublin,  1887-1901),  s.a.  681.  On  generation 
counting,  cf.  n.  40  above. 

51  Ed.  in  Y Cymmrodor,  viii  (1886),  83-92,  at  87. 

52  M.  Miller,  ‘‘Historicity  and  the  Pedigrees  of  the  Northcountrymen”,  Bulletin  of 
the  Board  of  Celtic  Studies,  xxiv  (1976),  255-80. 

53  Radford,  ‘‘Excavations  at  Whithorn:  first  Session”,  89-92;  N.  K.  Chadwick, 
‘‘Early  Culture  and  Learning  in  North  Wales”,  in  Studies  in  the  Early  British 
Church,  ed.  N.  K.  Chadwick  (Cambridge,  1958),  29-120,  at  74-80. 
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and  the  mention  of  a Tudwal  as  contemporary  of  Saint  Ninian 
cannot  be  used  to  make  him  so. 

One  must  turn,  then,  to  the  other  possible  Tudwal,  in  Harleian 
pedigree  VI. 54  He  is  named  as  a grandson  of  Dyfnwal  Hen,  and  is 
therefore  definitely  a northerner.  His  pedigree  in  the  MS  is  carried 
only  one  generation  further,  but  that  is  to  a major  historical  figure 
who  can  be  independently  dated.  This  is  Rhydderch  Hael,  king  of 
Dumbarton.  He  is  named  in  a number  of  sources,  which  all  point 
towards  a floruit  in  the  later  sixth  century.  He  is  named  in  the 
Historia  Brittonum  as  one  of  a group  of  northern  kings  led  by 
Urien  Rheged  who  campaigned  against  the  Angles  of  Bernicia  c. 
5 90. 55  A Welsh  “triad”  names  Rhydderch  Hael  as  a contemporary 
of  Aedan  mac  Gabrain,  king  of  the  Dal  Riata  (574-c.  608). 56 
Adomnan  states  that  Roderc  son  of  Tothail  (i.e.,  Rhydderch  map 
Tudwal)  was  king  of  Dumbarton  ( Petra  Cluathe)  at  the  time  when 
Columba  was  active  in  Scotland  (563-597), S7  and  thus  confirms  the 
historicity  of  Rhydderch’s  father,  Tudwal.  The  twelfth-century 
hagiographer  Jocelin  of  Furness  names  Rederech  (i.e.,  Rhydderch) 
as  the  local  king  when  Saint  Kentigern  was  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and 
says  that  he  died  within  a year  of  the  saint’s  death  (independently 
dated  c.  612). 58 

Rhydderch,  therefore,  can  be  confidently  assigned  a floruit 
centring  on  the  period  c.  570-c.  600,  and  perhaps  stretching  a few 
years  on  either  side;  his  father  Tudwal’s  floruit  must  be  in  the 
middle  years  of  the  sixth  century.  He  is  both  an  historical  figure 
and  a northerner;  and  Bede’s  vague  phrase  multo  ante  tempore 
cannot  be  used  to  make  him  too  late  to  be  a contemporary  of  Saint 
Ninian,  since  Bede  did  not  know  when  Ninian  lived.  One  possible 
reason  for  suggesting  that  the  father  of  Rhydderch  Hael  might  have 
been  a contemporary  of  Saint  Ninian  comes  in  the  late  twelfth- 
century  Vita  Kentigerni  of  Jocelin  of  Furness. 

Jocelin  based  his  Vita  on  an  earlier  Latin  Vita  already  in  use  in 
the  church  of  Glasgow  which  he  judged  to  contain  a narrative 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  and  on  a little  book  “in  an  Irish  style” 
which  was  full  of  barbarisms.59  The  earlier  Vita  was  almost 
certainly  not  the  now  fragmentary  Vita  composed  for  bishop 

54  “Annates  Cambriae  and  Old  Welsh  Genealogies”,  173. 

55  Historia  Brittonum , cap.  63  (a  useful  edition  of  the  Harleian  MS  is  Nennius’ 
British  History  and  Welsh  Annals,  ed.  J.  Morris  (Chichester,  1980),  79);  A.  O. 

^ Anderson,  Early  Sources  of  Scottish  History  (Edinburgh,  1922),  i,  13. 

Trioedd  Ynys  Prydein,  ed.  R.  Bromwich  (Cardiff,  1961),  147. 

Adomndn’s  Life  of  Columba,  238. 

Lives  of  S.  Ninian  and  S.  Kentigern,  144. 

A.  Macquarrie,  ‘‘The  Career  of  St  Kentigern  of  Glasgow:  Vitae,  Lectiones,  and 
Glimpses  of  Fact”,  Innes  Review,  xxxvii  (1986),  3-24;  J.  MacQueen,  ‘‘Yvain, 
Ewen,  and  Owein  ap  Urien”,  TDGNHAS,  xxxvi  (1956),  107-31;  K.  H.  Jackson, 

Sources  for  the  Life  of  St  Kentigern”,  Studies  in  the  Early  British  Church, 
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Herbert  of  Glasgow  c.  1150,  but  rather  a work  now  lost.60  Jocelin 
worked  together  his  two  sources  into  an  edifying  Vita  which  would 
glorify  the  church  of  Glasgow. 

A curious  episode  in  Jocelin’s  Vita  describes  how  Kentigern, 
coming  from  Culross  in  Fife,  crossed  the  Forth  (probably 
somewhere  near  Alloa)  and  came  to  a place  called  Kernach.  This 
has  been  plausibly  identified  with  a place  Carnock  in  Saint  Ninians 
by  Stirling.61  Here  Kentigern  met  an  old  man  called  Fregus,  who 
died  in  his  presence;  Kentigern  placed  his  body  in  a cart  to  which  he 
yoked  two  untamed  oxen,  and  let  them  drag  it  whither  they  would. 
The  oxen  stopped  “at  Cathures,  which  is  now  called  Glasgu”,  and 
here  Kentigern  buried  Fregus  in  a cemetery  formerly  ( quondam ) 
consecrated  by  Saint  Ninian,  although  nobody  had  previously  been 
buried  in  it  {in  quo  nondum  quisquam  positus  fuit).  Subsequently  it 
was  used  for  many  interments,  for  there,  says  Jocelin,  Kentigern 
built  his  church,  and  in  later  times  the  traditional  place  of  Fregus’s / 
burial  was  still  recognised,  “encircled  by  a luxuriant  growth  of 
overshadowing  trees”,  in  the  cathedral  precincts.62 

A number  of  writers  have  drawn  attention  to  this  curious 
passage,  pointing  out,  among  other  things,  that  it  is  hardly  likely  to 
be  pure  hagiographical  fiction,  because  it  contributes  little  to  the 
glory  or  territorial  claims  of  Glasgow.63  Probably  its  source  was  the 
little  book  in  an  Irish  style  mentioned  by  Jocelin  as  one  of  his 
authorities.  The  name  Fregus  is  Gaelic  Fergus,  and  the  alternative 
name  for  Glasgow,  Cathures,  seems  to  incorporate  Gaelic  cathir,  a 
monastery;  this  name  appears  nowhere  else  in  the  Vita,  and 
Glasgow  is  introduced,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  two  chapters  later. 
The  explanation  for  Cathures,  “which  is  now  called  Glasgu”, 
looks  like  a later  gloss,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
story  originally  referred  to  Glasgow  or  the  foundation  of  the 
church  there.  It  may  have  referred  to  somewhere  near  a place  called 
Kernach,  perhaps  the  Carnock  which  is  in  Saint  Ninians.  At  any 
rate,  the  story  could  be  early,  and  its  source  believed  that  it  was 
possible  for  a burial  ground  to  have  been  consecrated  by  Saint 
Ninian,  and  to  have  remained  recognised  as  such  although  not  in 
use,  right  down  to  the  time  of  Saint  Kentigern.  If  one  accepts  a gap 
of  some  150  years  between  Ninian  and  Kentigern,  this  is  obviously 
impossible  (unless  one  prefers  to  believe  with  Jocelin  that  Kentigern 


60  Professor  Jackson  (ibid.)  argues  that  the  Herbertian  Vita  is  identifiable  with  the 
source  used  and  described  by  Jocelin;  but  this  is  unconvincing,  cf.  Macquarrie 
and  MacQueen,  op.  cit. 

61  Lives  of  S.  Ninian  and  S.  Kentigern,  329;  Jackson,  “Sources”,  310.  Professor 
Barrow  has  suggested  to  me  that  an  alternative  possibility  is  Cairnoch  (St 
Ninians)  on  the  upper  Carron,  whence  Kentigern  could  have  crossed  Campsie 
Glen  to  reach  Glasgow. 

61  Lives  of  S.  Ninian  and  S.  Kentigern,  178-9. 

“ Thomas,  “Evidence  from  North  Britain”,  passim. 
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lived  for  180  years).  But  it  is  possible  that  Kentigern’s  unnaturally 
prolonged  lifespan  may  have  been  invented  to  bridge  a supposed 
gap  between  the  early  fifth  century  and  the  late  sixth,  just  as  Saint 
Patrick’s  120  year  lifespan  may  have  been  devised  to  bridge  a gap 
between  Palladius’s  mission  to  the  Irish  in  431  and  the  date  493 
assigned  by  the  Irish  Annals  for  Patrick’s  obit.64 

Dismissing  unnatural  lifespans  for  historical  characters,  one 
must  conclude  that  one  account  of  Saint  Kentigern’s  life  (probably 
a tract  from  a Gaelic  cultural  background  which  may  have 
incorporated  some  material  not  too  far  removed  in  time  from  Saint 
Kentigern’s  own  time)65  believed  that  his  floruit  was  not  far 
removed  from  that  of  Saint  Ninian.  This  might  seem  of  little 
significance  by  itself;  but  taken  together  with  the  possibility  that 
Ninian’s  contemporary  King  Tudwal  may  be  identifiable  with  a 
mid-sixth-century  king  of  Dumbarton,  it  assumes  greater 
importance. 

One  difficulty  in  accepting  Bede’s  and  later  accounts  of  Saint 
Ninian  is  the  statement  that  he  was  regularly  trained  at  Rome. 
Some  writers  have  doubted  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and 
suggested  that  it  is  a hagiographical  device  of  the  eighth  century 
when  it  became  fashionable  to  associate  patrons  with  Rome.  Mrs 
Chadwick  writes  that  “it  is  . . . very  doubtful  if  the  authority  of 
Rome  — in  ecclesiastical  matters  — was  at  the  time  to  which  Saint 
Ninian  is  assigned  sufficiently  recognised  — as  it  undoubtedly  was 
later  — to  call  for  such  journeys”  (italics  mine).66  Professor 
MacQueen  agrees  that  “there  is  more  than  a little  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  Nynia  received  instruction  at  Rome”.67  These 
doubts,  of  course,  are  based  on  the  traditionally  assumed  dates  of 
Ninian’s  floruit  in  the  early  fifth  century,  and  the  consequent 
assumption  that  a spurious  career  and  associations  were  being 
developed  for  him  by  later  generations  with  a particular  purpose  in 
view,  as  was  done  for  so  many  early  saints. 

Now  if  Ninian  lived  at  that  time,  it  is  likely  that  his  studies  in 
Rome  took  place  before  407,  when  savage  hordes  of  Vandals  and 
Alans  swept  across  the  frozen  Rhine  and  terrorised  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Gaul;  Rome  itself  fell  to  Alaric’s  Visigoths  in  410,  and 
from  the  430s  Italy  was  prey  to  regular  piratical  raids  by  Vandals 
from  North  Africa,  including  a destructive  sack  of  Rome  itself  in 
455.  Evidence  suggests  that  the  population  of  Rome  declined 


64 


65 


66 

67 


Macquarrie,  “Career  of  St  Kentigern  of  Glasgow”,  10-12;  cf.  nn.  34  and  35 
a °ve  J.  Durkan,  “The  Bishops’  Barony  of  Glasgow  in  pre-reformation 
Times  . RSCHS,  xxii  (1986),  277-301,  at  285-8,  argues  that  Cathures  = Cadder, 
the  site  of  a Roman  fort. 

Macquarrie,  “Career  of  St  Kentigern  of  Glasgow”,  10-12;  Jackson,  “Sources”, 


Chadwick,  “St  Ninian”,  33. 
MacQueen,  St  Nynia , 88. 
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sharply  in  the  early  fifth  century.68  The  condition  of  both  Gaul  and 
Italy  was  very  disturbed  during  long  stretches  of  the  fifth  century, 
before  the  strong  rule  of  Clovis  in  Gaul  (481-511)  and  Theodoric  in 
Italy  (488-526)  restored  more  settled  conditions.  To  some  extent  the 
reign  of  Theodoric  was  a period  of  cultural  revival  at  Rome,  the 
. time  of  Cassiodorus,  Boethius,  Saint  Benedict  of  Nursia,  and  the 
assertion  of  papal  pretensions  under  Pope  Symmachus  (498-514).  It 
is  not  being  suggested  that  Saint  Ninian  was  a student  of  Saint 
Benedict’s  new  rule,  but  it  may  be  significant  that  he  could  have 
been  studying  in  Rome  round  about  the  same  time.  Justinian’s 
destructive  wars  of  reconquest  in  Italy  from  536  onwards  initiated  a 
fresh  period  of  disturbance  during  which  Rome  “was  taken  and  re- 
taken’’, and  left  weakened  in  the  face  of  the  Lombard  invasion  in 
568. 69 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  categorically  stated  that  Ninian  could 
not  have  studied  at  Rome  at  almost  any  time  between  c.  380  and  c. 
540.  The  fifth  century  missions  to  the  British  Isles  of  Palladius  and 
Germanus  show  contact  with  Gaul  and  the  papacy.  But  weighing 
up  the  probabilities,  the  most  likely  times  are  c.  380-406,  before  the 
Vandals  entered  Gaul,  and  c.  500-530,  during  the  stable  period  of 
Theodoric’s  rule.  The  earlier  period  would  make  Ninian  a student 
at  Rome  when  Ambrose  and  Augustine  were  teaching  in  Rome  and 
Milan,  and  would  fit  the  traditional  early  “Martin’’  chronology; 
the  later  dates  would  fit  the  present  proposed  revised  chronology. 
On  balance,  does  one  seem  more  likely  than  the  other?  Without 
doubt,  the  weight  of  probability  supports  the  latter.  The  papacy 
had  grown  in  prestige  through  its  resistance  to  the  Arian  and 
Eutychian  heresies  (as  in  Pope  Leo  I’s  triumph  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon),  and  to  barbarian  attacks  (as  in  the  same  pope’s 
dealings  with  Gaiseric  and  Attila);  and  the  schools  of  Rome  and 
Northern  Italy  were  again  attracting  students  from  further  afield.70 
The  passage  of  Gaul  was  safer  than  it  had  been  for  much  of  the 
fifth  century,  indeed  almost  since  the  time  of  Saint  Martin  of  Tours 
himself. 

Arguments  about  the  likelihood  of  Saint  Ninian’s  period  of 
study  at  Rome  are  bound  to  be  inconclusive.  But  the  balance  of 
\ probabilities  seems  to  favour  a later  rather  than  an  earlier  date, 
with  intermediate  dates  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  being  even 
less  likely. 

There  remains,  of  course,  the  argument  that  Ninian  may  never 

« H.  St  L.  B.  Moss,  The  Birth  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Oxford,  1935),  45-50;  L. 

Musset,  The  Germanic  Invasions  (London,  1975),  29-60  passim,  219-20. 

"•  Moss,  Birth  of  the  Middle  Ages,  102-5;  Musset,  Germanic  Invasions,  47-51. 

70  Moss,  Birth  of  the  Middle  Ages,  70-1;  Musset,  Germanic  Invasions,  204-6.  On 
the  increasing  prestige  of  the  papacy,  cf.  J.  N.  D.  Kelly,  Oxford  Dictionary  of 
Popes  (Oxford,  1986),  43-51;  and  in  general,  J.  Richards,  The  Popes  and  the 
Papacy  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  (1979),  9-1 13. 
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have  studied  at  Rome  at  all.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  at  later  times 
hagiographers  were  anxious  to  connect  saints  with  Rome,  and  in 
later  lives  a visit  to  Rome  and  ordination  by  the  pope  became 
almost  obligatory.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  such  visits  were  a feature 
of  hagiography  before  Bede’s  time,  when  the  story  of  Ninian’s  visit 
to  Rome  was  already  in  existence. 

Of  Irish  saints’  lives,  those  of  Cogitosus  and  Adomnan  make 
no  mention  of  continental  journeys  for  their  heroes,  and  Muirchu’s 
hero,  Patrick,  travels  to  Gaul,  but  no  further  than  Auxerre.  Patrick 
himself  twice  hints  that  he  had  been  in  Gaul,  first  when  he  describes 
the  Gaulish  practice  of  redeeming  Christian  captives  from  the 
Franks,  and  second  when  he  describes  how  he  desired  to  visit  the 
brethren  in  Gaul  in  the  same  way  that  he  desired  to  visit  his  family 
in  Britain.71  Muirchu  may  be  wrong  to  make  Patrick  a 
contemporary  of  Saint  Germanus  of  Auxerre;  but  he  is  probably 
right  in  assigning  to  Patrick  a sojourn  in  Gaul. 

Of  saints’  lives  from  England,  the  lives  of  Cuthbert  and  of 
Wilfrid  (the  latter  by  Eddius  Stephanus)  refer  to  much  more  recent 
figures,  for  whom  fabrications  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
wide  travels  of  Wilfrid  and  of  Benedict  Biscop,  as  related  by  Eddius 
and  Bede,  may  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  this 
hagiographic  fashion,  but  that  cannot  have  influenced  the 
compilers  of  the  earliest  tradition  about  Ninian. 

The  story  of  Ninian’s  visit  to  Rome  is,  therefore,  unlikely  to 
have  been  concocted  in  order  to  conform  to  an  existing  tradition  of 
hagiography  which  demanded  such  visits.  Two  possibilities  remain: 
that  it  was  invented  spontaneously,  without  derivation  from 
existing  fashions,  for  a specific  purpose;  or  that  it  describes  an 
actual  event.  Neither  of  these  can  be  proved,  but  the  latter  is  not  the 
more  unlikely,  at  least  for  the  period  500-530. 

The  arguments  that  Ninian  could  have  been  contemporary 
with  a mid-sixth-century  king  of  Dumbarton;  that  a source  of 
Jocelin’s  Vita  Kentigerni  seems  to  have  believed  that  Ninian  and 
Kentigern  were  not  far  removed  in  time;  and  that  if  Ninian  studied 
at  Rome  it  was  more  likely  in  the  very  late  fifth  or  sixth  century 
than  any  earlier  time,  are  cumulatively  worth  considering.  Another 
consideration  is  the  question  of  the  dedication  of  Whithorn  to  Saint 
Martin  of  Tours.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  such  a dedication,  to 
a saint  whose  relics  were  not  present  at  the  site,  was  an 
anachronism  in  the  fifth  century.72  By  the  sixth  century,  the  cult  of 
Saint  Martin,  a missionary  bishop  who  had  organised  the 
evangelisation  of  the  countryside  around  his  cathedral  city,  was 
spreading,  first  to  Rome  at  the  time  of  Pope  Symmachus,73  and 

7i  ^a,ric^’  Epistola,  14;  Confessio,  43. 

„ Gr°sjean,  “Pictes  apostats”,  357. 

d Pr'nZ’  FrUhes  Monchtum  in  Frankenreich  (Munich,  1965),  22-46,  esp. 

30-  Pope  Symmachus  founded  the  church  of  St  Martin  in  Rome. 
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later  to  the  British  Isles,  where  Bede  connected  the  cult  of  Saint 
Martin  with  the  first  Roman  missionaries  to  England,74  and  the 
Book  of  Armagh  later  connected  it  with  the  mission  of  Patrick.75  If 
Bede  is  correct  in  saying  that  Ninian  dedicated  his  new  building  at 
Whithorn  to  Saint  Martin  (and  this  detail  is  unlikely  to  have  been 
invented),  then  this  too  may  be  taken  as  an  indicator  of  a later  date 
for  Saint  Ninian. 

Before  examining  some  objections  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
“late”  (early  to  mid  sixth  century)  Ninian,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider again  the  question  of  the  conversion  of  the  Piets.  Bede  is  quite 
unambiguous  that  Ninian’s  mission  was  to  the  Piets  south  of  the 
Mounth.  There  is  positive  (but  undated)  place-name  evidence  in 
support  of  this,  but  the  archaeological  evidence  is  rather  less 
impressive.  So  slender  is  the  archaeological  record  that  some 
scholars,  notably  Professors  Duncan  and  Thomas,  have  looked  for 
signs  of  Ninian’s  activity  south  of  the  Forth;  but  this  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  Bede’s  statement.76  It  may  be,  though,  that  the 
archaeological  evidence  for  Pictish  Christianity  is  rather  better  for 
the  sixth  century  than  for  the  fifth.77 

The  only  other  clue  which  exists  as  to  the  identity  of  these 
southern  Piets  is  the  statement  in  a chapter-heading  of  the  Miracula 
that  Ninian’s  mission  was  to  the  lands  of  the  Piets  called  the 
Naturae.1*  Most  scholars  have  accepted  that  this  should  be 
emended  to  read  Niduari,  the  “Nith-folk”  of  Fife  mentioned  by 
Bede  in  his  prose  Life  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  borrowing  from  their 
mention  as  Niuduera  in  the  earlier  anonymous  Life  of  the  same 
saint.79  The  Anglian  monks  of  Whithorn  would  hardly  have  been 
likely  to  have  misread  Niduari,  a compound  of  a place-name  with 
Old  English  were,  “folk”  (cf.  Cantuarii,  “Kent-folk”,  or  the  north 
German  Boructuari  mentioned  by  Bede),80  so  the  corruption  must 
have  come  at  a later  stage  of  the  textual  transmission.  If  it  is  a 

74  HE,  i,  26  (76  and  n.  76-7). 

75  Sulpicius  Severus’s  Life  of  Martin  was  copied  into  the  Book  of  Armagh; 
Patrician  Texts  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  introduction. 

76  Duncan,  “Bede,  Iona  and  the  Piets”,  32-3;  Thomas,  Christianity  in  Roman 
Britain,  285-90. 

77  J.  Close-Brooks,  “Pictish  and  other  Burials”,  in  Pictish  Studies,  eds.  J.  G.  P. 
Friell  and  W.  G.  Watson  (BAR,  125,  Oxford,  1984),  87-1 14,  esp.  94-6.  It  seems 
possible  to  conclude  tentatively  that  the  oriented  cemeteries  at  Kirkhill  (St 
Andrews)  and  Lundin  Links,  both  in  Fife,  are  later  in  date  than  the  Catstane 
cemetery  at  Kirkliston,  which  could  be  as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  More 
radiocarbon  dates  are  expected  from  Pictish  cemeteries,  which  may  help  to 
clarify  the  situation. 

78  “Miracula  Nyniae  Episcopi”,  25. 

79  MacQueen,  St  Nynia,  35-6;  Duncan,  “Bede,  Iona  and  the  Piets”,  32n.;  Two 
Lives  of  St  Cuthbert,  ed.  B.  Colgrave  (Cambridge,  1940),  82-4,  192. 

80  P.  H.  Blair,  “The  Bernicians  and  their  northern  Frontier”,  Studies  in  early 
British  History,  ed.  N.  K.  Chadwick  (Cambridge,  1954),  137-72,  at  165-8.  Cf. 
HE,  v,  9 and  11. 
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miscopying  of  a name  borrowed,  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  from 
Bede’s  Life  of  Cuthbert,  or  indeed  a gross  corruption  of  his 
oust  rales  Picti  from  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  then  its  value  as  a 
clue  is  very  slight;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  comes  not  in 
the  body  of  the  poem,  but  in  a chapter-heading  which  could  be  of 
later  date.  If,  as  is  equally  possible,  Naturae  owes  nothing  to  Bede 
but  is  a misreading  or  corruption  of  a genuine  Pictish  tribal  or  place 
name,  it  remains  equally  obscure,  because  the  people  or  place 
cannot  now  be  identified.  The  Naturae  were  presumably  southern 
Piets,  but  it  is  unknown  whether  they  covered  a great  or  a small 
area,  or  whether  they  were  influential  or  otherwise.  So  the  only 
literary  clue  about  the  location  of  Ninian’s  mission  (other  than 
Bede’s  statement)  turns  out  to  be  of  little  value. 

It  must  be  asked,  what  are  the  objections  to  this  reappraisal  of 
Ninian’s  chronology,  and  on  what  grounds  have  traditional 
assumptions  been  made?  Some  of  these  have  already  been  met:  the 
statement  that  he  lived  “a  long  time  before”  Columba;  the  now 
largely  discounted  connection  with  Saint  Martin  of  Tours  (based  on 
no  source  earlier  than  Ailred);  and  the  antiquity  of  the  Christian 
sites  at  Whithorn  and  Kirkmadrine  in  Galloway.  As  long  as 
contemporaneity  with  Saint  Martin  of  Tours  was  accepted,  Ninian 
remained  a fifth-century  figure;  once  it  is  rejected,  there  is  no 
longer  any  good  reason  for  locating  him  at  that  time.  Bede  does  not 
name  him  as  founder  or  first  bishop  of  Whithorn,  but  only 
remembers  him  because  of  his  connection  with  the  Piets,  and  does 
not  give  any  indication  when  he  lived.  Thus,  although  it  is  clear  that 
there  was  fifth-century  Christianity  in  Galloway  with  a line  of 
bishops,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Ninian  was  the  first 
bishop.  It  has  been  shown  that  Saint  Patrick’s  letter  cannot  be  used 
to  support  a fifth-century  conversion  of  the  Piets;  it  seems  to  imply 
rather  that  the  Piets  were  not  Christians.  Most  of  the  props  of  the 
traditional  argument  have  gone.  The  only  one  which  remains  is  the 
reference  in  Irish  sources  to  Whithorn  as  a great  monastery  in 
Scotland  to  which  Irish  saints  resorted  for  study  and  training. 

Whithorn,  under  a Gaelic  guise  as  Futerna,  appears  in  some 
Irish  saints’  lives  and  in  a preface  to  the  Liber  Hymnorum  as  a 
centre  of  scholarship  in  Alba  which  was  visited  by  Irish  saints.  The 
most  famous  of  these  was  “Saint  Finnian  of  Moville”  (whose  obit 
is  placed  c.  579),  who  is  said  to  have  been  studying  at  Futerna  when 
Drust  was  ruler  over  the  Britons.81  The  name  Drust  does  not  appear 
in  the  Welsh  genealogies  of  the  kings  of  Dumbarton,  or  indeed  in 
the  Welsh  lists  at  all.  It  is  mostly  a Pictish  name,  which  occurs 
several  times  in  the  historical  section  of  the  Pictish  king-list.82  It 
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also  occurs  in  the  prehistoric  section  of  the  king-list,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  (unhistorical)  kings  of  this  name  in  the  century  or  so 
preceding  Bridei  son  of  Mailcon  (d.  c.  584),  with  whom  the  list 
becomes  a historical  document.83  So  a king  called  Drust  (or  Drest) 
could  have  been  ruling  over  the  Piets  in  the  520s  and  530s  when 
Finnian  was  presumably  in  his  student  years.  By  inference,  Futerna 
should  by  then  have  been  an  established  and  renowned  foundation 
attracting  Irish  scholars,  which  was  being  presided  over  by  Mugint, 
presumably  one  of  Ninian’s  successors.84  This  might  appear  to 
present  evidence  that  Whithorn  was  in  existence  before  the  520s, 
pushing  Ninian  himself  back  into  the  fifth  century. 

On  examination,  the  evidence  falls  down.  The  source,  an  Irish 
preface  to  a Latin  hymn  in  the  Liber  Hymnorum,  belongs  to  the 
eleventh  century,  and  its  curious  anecdote  about  Finnian  and 
Mugint  has  no  historical  relevance  for  fifth-  or  sixth-century 
Whithorn;85  it  requires  uncomfortable  stretching  to  introduce  a 
Drust  from  the  Pictish  king-list  when  the  story  states  that  the  Drust 
in  question  was  king  of  the  Britons  — but  no  such  king  is  known. 
Some  Irish  saints’  lives  make  their  subjects  study  in  Scotland,  not 
at  Futerna , but  at  Rosnat,  which  cannot  be  convincingly  equated 
with  Whithorn.86  There  has  been  shown  recently  the  very 
interesting  likelihood  that  “Finnian  of  Moville’’  was  not  a native 
Irishman  who  studied  in  Scotland,  but  a Briton  who  worked  as  a 
missionary  in  Ireland  in  the  middle  sixth  century.8  As  such,  he  has 
interesting  parallels  not  only  with  the  earlier  Saint  Patrick,  but  also 
with  Saint  Ninian,  whom,  it  is  argued,  was  a sixth-century  Briton 
carrying  out  a mission  among  the  Piets.  And,  as  a last  line  ot 
defence,  even  if  some  Irish  saints,  or  British  missionaries  who 
worked  in  Ireland,  were  associated  with  Whithorn  in  the  late  fifth 
or  early  sixth  century,  that  reveals  nothing  about  the  date  of  Saint 
Ninian,  since  he  was  not  certainly  the  founder  of  Whithorn. 
Evidence  based  on  these  late  and  unhistorical  Irish  sources  does  not 
stand  up  to  critical  scrutiny. 

Patrick’s  reference  to  “apostate  Piets”,  it  has  been  shown, 
cannot  be  used  to  support  a fifth-century  date  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Piets,  and  his  writings,  in  fact,  seem  to  indicate  a very  different 
succession  of  events.  But  if  Patrick’s  writings  do  not  show  that 
Ninian  had  already  done  his  work,  and  indeed  seem  to  indicate  the 
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opposite,  they  still  provide  insight  into  the  church  and  society 
which  produced  Ninian’s  mission,  albeit  some  time  later.  The 
parallel  of  “Finnian  of  Moville”  is  also  of  interest  in  this  context. 
Patrick  lived  in  a sub-Roman  society,  in  which  Christian  clergymen 
held  civic  office  and  owned  estates  and  slaves.88  The  kings  or 
tyrants  of  this  society  lived  in  hill-forts  surrounded  by  aggressive 
war-bands  whom  they  sent  on  ambitious  plundering  expeditions. 
But  they  were  also  nominal  Christians  and  preserved  a veneer  of 
Romanitas. 

Patrick  denied  to  Coroticus  the  title  of  a fellow-citizen  with 
himself  or  with  the  holy  Romans,  but  denounces  his  men  as 
“fellow-citizens  of  demons  . . . allies  of  Irish  and  of  Piets  and 
apostates”,  these  Piets  who  are  “a  foreign  race  which  does  not 
know  God”.  This  rebuke  would  have  no  point  if  Patrick  did  not 
believe  that  Coroticus  considered  himself  to  be  a Roman  in  some 
sense.  He  further  requests  all  God-fearing  men  to  have  no 
intercourse  with  him  or  his  men  and  not  to  receive  their  alms.  This 
makes  it  clear  that  Patrick  thought  that  Coroticus  was  a Christian, 
in  contact  with  clergy  and  giving  alms  to  them.  Otherwise,  he 
would  not  have  wasted  his  labours  in  excommunicating  him.  But 
the  Christianity  of  the  Strathclyde  aristocrats  should  perhaps  be 
seen  as  being  similar  to  that  manifested  by  the  aristocrats  of  the 
Gododdin  about  a century  later,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  they 
would  rather  go  to  battle  than  to  the  altar,  but  who  still  sought  a 
place  in  heaven  in  union  with  the  Trinity.89  Midway  between 
Patrick  and  the  poem  of  the  Gododdin  are  to  be  found  the 
fulminations  of  Gildas  against  nominally  Christian  tyrants  in 
Wales  and  south-west  England  in  the  mid-sixth  century,  kings  who 
were  probably  no  more  moved  by  Gildas’s  denunciations  than 
Ceredig  was  by  Patrick’s.90 

As  for  ecclesiastical  structure,  Patrick  writes  of  a church  with 
bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  clerics,  monks  and  virgins.  He 
mentions  a synod  of  his  seniores,  senior  bishops,  who  attempted  to 
depose  and  recall  him.  He  belonged  to  a missionary  church;  he  was 
chosen  as  a missionary  bishop  among  the  northern  Irish  because  his 
youthful  captivity  had  familiarised  him  with  the  language,  customs 
and  terrain  of  Ireland.  Ninian  came  from  the  same  British 
Christian  background,  perhaps  about  half  a century  later.  He  was 
the  product  of  a missionary  church  in  north  Britain  which  the  cult 
of  Saint  Martin  of  Tours  had  reached,  a cult  which  was  still  very 
influential  among  Patrick’s  successors  when  the  Book  of  Armagh 
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was  compiled.91  The  same  responsibilities,  dangers  and  difficulties 
which  faced  Patrick  in  late-fifth-century  Ireland  faced  Ninian  in 
the  lands  of  the  Piets,  perhaps  about  fifty  years  later;  Patrick’s 
mission  provides  an  insight  into  Ninian’s. 

If,  however,  it  is  correct  to  argue  that  Ninian  carried  out  a 
successful  mission  among  the  Piets  in  the  middle  years  of  the  sixth 
century,  there  is  another  British  Christian  writer  who  is  more 
closely  contemporary  with  him:  Gildas.  The  De  Excidio  Britonum 
contains  a long  and  massively  tedious  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  church  in  Gildas’s  time,  which  is  almost  wholly  denunciatory  in 
tone.  To  Gildas,  priests  are  vicious,  lazy,  schismatic,  simoniacal, 
and  have  a host  of  other  vices  besides.  They  hardly  ever  preach  the 
word  or  conduct  the  sacraments,  being  idle  and  luxurious, 
frightened  of  the  least  danger.  They  do  travel  extensively  overseas, 
but  only  for  personal  gain,  so  that  when  they  return  to  their 
homeland  they  can  strut  more  proudly  than  they  did  before.92  Can 
such  a description  of  a decadent  and  lazy  church  in  decline  and 
retreat  be  reconciled  with  our  view  of  Ninian  as  a successful  and 
industrious  missionary  in  foreign  territory? 

For  a start,  much  of  Gildas’s  flatulent  rhetoric  is  so  extreme, 
so  “over  the  top”,  that  it  cannot  all  be  taken  seriously.  If  the 
church  was  so  corrupt,  how  had  he  himself  managed  to  preserve 
pristine  purity?  He  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  seeming 
contradiction,  and  grudgingly  admitted  that  all  was  not  totally  evil: 
“One  might  say,  however,  that  not  all  bishops  and  priests  who  are 
included  in  the  above  [condemnation]  are  evil,  because  they  are  not 
schismatic,  not  proud,  not  stained  with  worldly  infamy;  with  this  we 
wholeheartedly  agree.  But  although  we  know  these  to  be  pure  and 
virtuous,  we  will  reply  briefly”.  Unfortunately,  Gildas’s  reply  to 
this  reasoning  is  far  from  brief,  and  he  has  nothing  more  to  say 
about  the  casti  et  boni,  apart  from  one  fleeting  reference  to  “the 
very  few  good  pastors”  (paucissimi  boni  pastores).93  Perhaps 
Ninian  could  have  been  included  among  the  latter;  in  an  earlier 
generation  the  vigorous,  hard-working  missionary  Patrick  is  seen 
to  be  struggling  against  the  complacency  and  intransigence  of  his 
well  educated,  pampered  seniores On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be 
argued  that  Gildas  is  condemning  the  church  only  in  the  kingdoms 
whose  rulers  he  denounces,  that  is,  in  an  area  stretching  from 
Devon  and  Cornwall  in  the  south-west  as  far  as  Gwynedd  in  the 
north,  but  no  further  north.  Perhaps  Gildas’s  criticisms  were  not 
applicable,  or  at  least  were  not  being  directly  applied,  to  the  church 
in  north  Britain.  However,  if  north  Britain  is  taken  to  be  included 
in  his  condemnation  and  Ninian  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
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paucissimi  boni  pastores,  there  is  surely  interest  in  the  mention 
of  those  who  delight  “to  travel  across  the  sea  and  journey 
through  distant  lands”  ( transnavigare  maria  terrasque  spatiosas 
transmeare).9S  Continental  travel  was  common  in  Gildas’s  time, 
perhaps  more  common  than  at  any  time  since  the  loss  of  Britain  as 
a province  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Thus  there  are  good  reasons  for  arguing  that  Ninian’s 
missionary  activity  took  place,  not  at  the  traditionally  assumed 
time  of  the  early  to  mid  fifth  century,  but  about  a hundred  years 
later,  subsequent  to  Saint  Patrick’s  mission  to  the  northern  Irish.  It 
has  been  argued  that  his  appearance  as  a sub- Roman  Briton  is 
illusory,  based  on  a series  of  assumptions  which  have  little  or  no 
foundation.  A Briton  he  undoubtedly  was,  but  belonging  to  a 
period  intermediate  between  the  Briton  Patrick  in  the  mid  or  late 
fifth  century  and  the  Briton  Kentigern  at  the  end  of  the  sixth.  His 
church,  like  Patrick’s  and  Kentigern’s,  and  like  Gildas’s,  was  based 
on  a territorial  or  regional  episcopate,  as  yet  unaffected  by  the  Irish 
monastic  organisation  introduced  into  Scotland  by  Saint  Columba 
in  563.  The  subsequent  spread  of  a monastic-based  church  into 
Pictland  resulted  from  Gaelic  influences;  but  the  evidence  of  eccles 
place-names  shows  that  the  Britons  had  got  there  first. 

However,  a final  difficulty  arises.  If  everything  that  has  been 
argued  about  the  career  of  Ninian  is  correct,  then  he  should  have 
been  the  first  bishop  of  the  Piets,  operating  from  a missionary 
centre  somewhere  in  southern  Pictland.  But  Bede,  the  Miracula  and 
Ailred  all  make  him  bishop  of  Whithorn,  and  Bede  further 
complicates  matters  (and  contradicts  himself)  by  naming  the  Angle 
Pehthelm  as  first  bishop  of  Whithorn.96  A single  synthesis  which 
would  sort  out  all  these  contradictions  (which  are  as  much  a 
problem  for  a traditional  “early”  Ninian  as  for  a proposed 
“late”  figure)  is  difficult  to  find,  and  certainty  is  impossible. 
Perhaps  Ninian  underwent  ecclesiastical  training  at  Whithorn  or 
Kirkmadrine,  then  at  Rome,  then  was  a missionary  bishop  among 
the  southern  Piets,  and  finally  was  recalled  to  Galloway  to  end  his 
days  as  bishop  of  Whithorn.  Bede’s  self-contradiction  can  be 
explained  as  a slip,  considering  that  Pehthelm  was  the  first  bishop 
of  a revived  Anglian  see  at  Whithorn  in  the  eighth  century.  The 
inscriptions  leave  no  doubt  that  there  were  major  British 
ecclesiastical  centres  in  Galloway,  with  an  episcopate,  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries. 

So  this  proposed  model  for  a revision  of  Saint  Ninian’s 
chronology  can  be  summarised  as  follows.  He  was  born  some  time 
in  the  late  fifth  century,  and  educated  at  a Christian  centre  in 
southern  Scotland,  perhaps  Kirkmadrine  or  Whithorn.  Early  in  his 
career,  perhaps  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixth  century,  he  travelled 
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through  Gaul  and  Italy  to  Rome,  now  a revived  centre  of  learning 
and  home  of  a newly  prestigious  papacy;  such  journeys,  Gildas 
indicates,  were  common  in  his  time  among  the  clergy.  On  his  return 
to  north  Britain,  he  was  consecrated  a missionary  bishop  to  the 
Piets,  and  established  a number  of  churches  and  cemeteries 
between  the  Forth  and  the  Mounth.  Perhaps  it  was  during  this 
period  that  he  came  into  conflict  with  Tudwal  king  of  Dumbarton, 
whose  territory  adjoined  southern  Pictland,  and  who  may  have  had 
occasional  wars  with  the  Piets.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  perhaps 
around  the  mid  sixth  century,  Ninian  returned  to  Whithorn,  rebuilt 
the  church  there  and  dedicated  it  to  Saint  Martin,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  died  and  was  buried. 

The  termini  for  this  model,  it  is  argued,  must  be  c.  46 1 /493(?) 
x 563.  Believers  in  a “late”  Patrick  would  narrow  it  down  to  c.  493 
x 563.  If  the  identification  of  King  Tudwal  is  accepted,  Ninian  must 
have  been  active  as  late  as  the  middle  years  of  the  sixth  century,  but 
the  model  does  not  rest  on  that  identification  alone.  It  rests,  rather, 
on  an  accumulation  of  probabilities:  that  when  Patrick  wrote  to 
Coroticus  the  Piets  had  not  yet  been  converted;  that  if  Ninian 
studied  at  Rome,  it  was  probably  during  the  late  fifth  or  early  sixth 
century  and  not  earlier;  that  a dedication  to  Saint  Martin  of  Tours 
is  an  anachronism  in  the  fifth  century  but  not  the  sixth;  that  if 
Tudwal  can  be  identified,  it  is  most  likely  with  a mid-sixth-century 
Dumbarton  king;  that  if  Jocelin’s  Vita  Kentigerni  can  be  believed 
at  all  on  this  point,  Ninian  and  Kentigern  cannot  have  been  too 
distantly  removed  in  time;  and  that,  since  Bede  had  no 
chronological  data  about  Saint  Ninian,  his  vague  multo  ante 
tempore  can  be  taken  to  mean  any  time  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century. 

Even  if  not  all  of  these  probabilities  are  to  be  given  equal 
weight,  the  argument  remains  that  the  traditionally  accepted  dates 
for  Saint  Ninian’s  floruit  rest  on  a series  of  assumptions  without 
any  secure  basis,  and  that  the  difficulties  in  reconciling  this 
traditional  view  with  the  poor  archaeological  evidence  have  led 
some  scholars  into  selectivity  and  distortion  of  the  historical 
evidence.  This  model,  within  its  stated  termini , is  not  in  conflict 
with  any  good  evidence,  and  fits  the  evidence  as  well  as,  if  not 
rather  better  than,  any  other.  It  may  agree  better  with  the  slender 
archaeological  record  of  Christianity  in  southern  Pictland. 

Some  years  ago  W.  D.  Simpson  complained  that  to  reject 
contemporaneity  between  Ninian  and  Saint  Martin  of  Tours  left 
Ninian  floating  “unanchored”  in  the  confused  sea  of  post-Roman 
Britain.97  He  was,  of  course,  right.  Ninian  has  no  chronological 
anchor,  and  must  be  left  to  bob  away  on  the  dark-age  sea.  All  the 
indications  are  that  if  he  is  allowed  to  float  freely  Ninian  comes  to 
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rest  somewhere  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century.  Using  another 
metaphor,  Grosjean  wrote  “sa  date  se  perd  dans  la  nuit  des 
temps”.98  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  study  will  have  cast  some 
light  on  these  dark  times.99 
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